


ANDY SHEPPARD 



See Andy Sheppard on tour this summer. 

The hottest new saxophonist in British joii 
ploys his first notionwide tout, sponsored hy 
Red Stripe Lager. 

The Concerts open ot BIRMINGHAM Porsche 
Cluh (May 30) and continue at DERBY The Dial 
(31), LIVERPOOL Blue Coat Chambers (June 1), 
GLASGOW Henry Wood Hall (2), EDINBURGH 
Queens Hall (3), ABERDEEN Music Hall (4), 
DUNDEE Repertory Theatre (5), STOCKTON 
Dovecote Centre (7), NEWCASTLE Riverside (8), 
MANCHESTER Old Steam Brewery (9), 
PETERBOROUGH Great Northern Hotel (10), 
NOniNGHAM Rock City (11), HULL Spring Street 
Theatre (12), LEEDS Coconut Grove (13), 

LEICESTER Spectrum Studios (14), and BEDFORD 
Sweeties Nightclub (15). 

And, immediately preceding the tour, Andy 
and his quintet will be appearing at BRISTOL 
Colston Hall on May 28 and LONDON Town S, 
Country Club (29). ^ 

Andy Sheppard was voted Newcomer 
of the Year in the 1988 Wire/British 
Jail Awards. Check the shews and 
remarkable album 


© 


ANTIUES^ 


ANDY SHEPPARD: CD (ANCD 8720) Album (AN 8720) Cassette (ANC 8720) 

For further information about Antilles/New Directions please write to P.O. Box 4, Stourbridge, West Midlands DY9 8DO 























Sounds Of The 
Century 



New Orleans, Chicago, bebop and 

exhibit on jazz under the Nazis. 
There is also a 500-page exhibition 
catalogue {contributors to which 






Club Dates 


A B R R D E F. N Music Hdl 
(4th June) 

(30th) Chris Barber Bani5 


(3rd) Bob WiLBKR Band 
John Taylor, Tony 


(7th) Hornwrb 
( 8th) Free Ja/^. Quartet 

(12fh) Nana Vasconuei.os 

(15th June) 


Canon Hill Park Arts Centre 
(26thjune) 

(llthjune) 

(9th June) 

Paco De Lucia 

(5thjune) 

BRISTOL Colston Hall 
(6th June) 

Ornette Coleman’s 

The Thekla 
(7 th June) 

(Istjune) 

(17th) John Etheriixie's Mr 
(24th) Bobby Weli.ins 


CARDIFF Four Bars Inn 
(2nd June) 

John Taylor 
(22nd) PhilWii-son 
(27th) Andrea VicARY 
DERBY The Dial 
(5th June) 

Jan Kopinski Quartet 

DUNDEE Rep Theatre 
(5th June) 

Andy Sheppard 

(20th June) 

E D I N B u R c h Queens Hall 
(3rd June) 

Andy Sheppard 

(24th June) 

Stephane Grappeli.i 
( 25th) ANicuhtInNew 

(26th) Oscar Peterson Trio 
( 27th) Milix>n Nascimento 
( 28th) Ray Charles 
( 29th) John M(.Lauohi.in Trio 
(29th. 30th) 

Henry Wtxxl Hall 
(2nd June) 

Andy Sheppard 
Third Eye Centre 
(24th, 25thjune) 

Keith Tippeit, Trev<jr 

Tippeits, Syi.via 

(27th) Benat Achiary, Ulrich 
Gumpert 

(28th) Phil Minton, RtKiER 
Turner, LolO)xhii.l 

C I. O U C E S T E R Guildhall 

Arts Centre 
(24th June) 

Steve Wili.iamson 

College for the Blind 
(I Ithjune) 


(l4th June) 

LIVERPOOL Blue Coat 
(Istjune) 

M a N t: h E s t E R Old Steam 

(9th June) 

Andy Sheppard 
Venue TBA 
(4th June) 

Orne.ite Coleman’s 


(7 th June) 

Bobby Shew, Sid 

(l4th) Charlie Byrd 
(8th June) 

N o R w 1 ( H Premises 
(23rd June) 


(lOthJune) 

Tony Oxi.ey’s 

Or<.hestra 
Sheppard Quintet, L 

Northern Hotel 
(10th June) 

Andy Sheppard 


The Earth Ensemhi.e 


(Istjune) 

(2nd) Moire Music 
(5th-9th) 

Turk Mauro 

(24th) Inner Force Scx.a Band 

(1 IthJunc) 

Peter Urpeth Sextet 


(2nd June) 

Quartet/EdJones 
( 3rd) Elton Dean, Howard 

(4th) Ten Blue Lecs 
(5rh. 12th, 19th) 

(11th) Julian ARtiUELLEs/ 
(16th) Spirit Level 
P iNSKI ZtX) 

(4th June) 

(5th) Evidence 
(12th) EviDENt.F. 


Eddie Prevost Quartet 
( 7 th June) 




(30th May-4th June) 

Whkiham Quartet 

<6thjun^2ndjuly) 


(13th June) 

(15th) Luby Jovanavich 


(3rdjune) 

Prime Time 













501s 


I reached in the pocket of my leather 
sheepherder's jacket, pulled out a 
black, passport-sized wallet, and put 
two dollars on the counter. In the 
dreary dawn of a hobo's breakfast at 
the Oxford Cafe, that wallet seemed as 
out of place as a diplomatic pouch or 
a pair of cashmere Levi's. 


Hunter S. Thompson. 
The Great Shark Hunt. 


I, 

S 









MARTIN 

Sheffield Strikes Back. 

By Richard Cook 

Sheffield: it might not have 
the ring of Chicago, Paris or New 
Orleans. Or London. But there’s plenty 
going on to interest a curious listener - 
Snapper, Hornweb, QAF, Feet Packets, 
Wire Assembly. The dilemma these 
bands face is whether or not they can 
move beyond their very small circle of 
appreciation. 

Martin Archer, one of the key movers 
and shakers in the scene, is also one of its 
leading players. In Bass Tone Trap, and 
subsequently Hornweb, he’s been a blend 
of the pragmatist and the active musician. 
Ladder Records, which releases the local 
music, is run from his home (“I have a 
strong upstairs floor”). And the latest 
release is ... a Martin Archer record. 
Wild Pathway Favourites. 

"First of all,” he says, "I think of the 
title. Then the instrumentation and who 
might play on it. Then the overall 
structure of the thing. Then the structural 
devices I can use, things like 
improvisation models, or specific sound 
areas. Then what might need to be 
notated. If there’s any actual notation, I 
do it at the last minute. But the notes 
aren’t very important. I always tell 
people, if you don’t like it, change the 
notes, change the octaves. The important 

less and less interested in using melody as 

That’s his system for composing. It’s 
pretty effective, if the LP is any guide. 

The six pieces, performed by nine players 
in various combinations, make the 
required blur between form and freedom 
with rare integrity - especially 
considering that it was recorded in a series 
of first takes, after a single day’s rehearsal. 


ARCHER 


in time to let visitors John Russell and 
Nick Evans catch their train back to 
London. Archer seems to have a knack for 
getting a studio to work for him. The 
closing piece, "Jynjy”, lasts a minute and 
a half, and “the soprano melody is omitted 
because the piece ended before I could 
play it”. Eh? 

end for me. It’s just a tool for making 
music. I know guys like Derek (Saw) and 
Charlie (Collins) who play lots of saxes, 
anyway. If someone kicked my teeth out 
tomorrow it wouldn’t worry me too much. 

I don’t see why I have to play- 

A characteristically wry Archerism. A 
pale, wiry, sceptical sort of chap, he’s the 
one in Hornweb who introduces their 
numbers with an air of ghoulish 
confrontation. It seems a pity that he’s so 
self-effacing about his own playing, 
because his soprano style has an 
attractively waspish attack that lends a 
nice tartness to some of Hornweb’s music. 
In a fit of striking perversity, his 
instrumental contribution to two of the 
Wild Pathway pieces is played on the 


Martin has few illusions about 
Sheffield’s new music storming the 
bastions of world popularity. Several years 
of trying to shift records out of the 
Midlands and trying to organise local gigs 
are probably enough to convince anyone 
that they won’t be anybody’s next big 
thing. But it’s a resilient area of activity, 
and he’s ready to go on making records for 
anyone who’ll listen. Count yourself in. 

Wild Pathway Favourites is out now on 
Ladder. Distributed by Cadillac, or call 
Ladder direct on 0742 667180. 





Round Up 
The Usual 
Suspects 

by Biba Kopf 



The second film is Wim Wenders’s largely excellent Winp 
Of Desire, which has both an original score and judiciously 
chosen pre-existing songs. The saturnine nature of Knieper’s 
pouting profundo string arrangements well serves the twofold 
purpose of inducing melancholy in the viewer — all the better 
to receive the film’s reflections on its Berlin location — and of 
making explicit the inner feelings of the main character. 
Abrasive, dissonant songs by Nick Cave and Crime And The 
City Solution — both real-life exiles in Berlin — obliquely 
reflect the distracted state of mind of the female lead, even as 
she chooses to comfort herself with them. Sentimental in the 
extreme and sedimented with loathsome “popular” music, it is 
doubtful that Eisler would have considered it a great advance 
in movie-scoring. But, regardless of Eisler’s spectral dis¬ 
approval, the soundtrack works well with and without the film 
and Cave’s reworking of his classic “From Her To Eternity” is 
alone worth the price of the accompanying LP. 


“There is little theory and inadequate practice in the 
use of music in sound film,” wrote Hanns Eisler in 19.^6. 
’’That is a pity, for its most effective use is still not 
understood.” The intervention of time has neither produced a 
mass of theoretical literature on the subject, nor has it 
quantitatively improved understanding of its use. Given the 
majority are as instantly forgettable as the films they 
underscore, one might conclude anonymity is better than they 
deserve, when public ridicule would be their ripe and proper 
desserts. The abominable John Williams’s swollen scores for 
Spielberg are ripe for the custard-pie treatment, though he is 
no doubt under instruction to sweep strings like piano wire 
around viewers' throats and throttle the last emotional 
response from them. But there has developed over the 
intervening years since Eisler’s observation schools of compos¬ 
ers whose work goes beyond merely illustrating the action or 
underscoring sentiment. Morricone’s soundtracks for Sergio 
Leone’s westerns expanded Eisler’s dictum, that music should 
explain and comment on screen goings-on, to include mockery 
of the characters’ posturing. For the late Fassbinder, Peer 
Raben used to put together highly evocative pastiches that 
helped fix a film’s period and place without directly 
simulating an age’s music. And it is the release by two of 
Fassbinder’s erstwhile compatriots that has prompted this 
I swift survey. For his Cobra Verde, Werner Herzog has called 
upon his longtime collaborator Florian Fricke of Popol 
^ Vuh, once again to conjure up the extreme Romantic isolation 
I of a Klaus Kinski character from the rest of suffering humanity 
I with an other-wordly combination of indeterminately pitched 


Rip Rap 

by Russell Lack 



pauses to reflect up>on a six-month period in which rap, House 
and go go have turned into very big business indeed. London, 
while not exactly in the grip of a musical revolution (whatever 
that is) is presently playing the role of surrogate mother to a 
melting pot of influences switching back and forth between 
New York City, Washington, Chicago and the UK with 
astonishing rapidity. One effect of this has been the conceptual 
demolition of stylistic boundaries as being somehow spatio- 
temporally dependent. In terms of rap, the spiritual centre 









still gravitates towards New York, it probably always will. 
This is a genre aesthetically locked into its own history, and to 
talk fancifully in terms of myriad European sub-genres seem to 
miss the point entirely. With distribution equally fluid on 
both sides of the p>ond, it makes little difference now whether a 
band hails from Alphabet City, with all its attendant kudos or 
from darkest Weybridge in Surrey in the case of Thrashpack 
(Music of Life). Indeed the only parochial intrusion into this 
melee emanates from the mainstream music media for whom 
matters of geography provide a convenient polarity from which 
to revive the age-old rockist malady of cultural penis envy. 

In the UK thus far, at least commercially, hardcore rap has 
trailed a poor second to the more malleable grooves of House, 
witnessed by the phenomenal success of provincial acts like 
Krush whose "House Arrest” pulled the plug on 1987 with 
considerable aplomb. Interestingly, rap’s homegrown hits 
(Derek B aside) have been mainly down to female outfits like 
the Cookie Crew (Rhythm King) and the brilliant Wee 
Papa Girl Rappers whose "Heat It Up” (Jive) should be 
boiling over by the time this goes to press. If rap has an 
evolutionary impulse, then it seems to be moving steadily 

with every month while the lyrics condense down to a basically 
survivalist philosophy. A tendency catered for by the tiny 
Music of Life label. A perfect example of the rejuvenation of 
the indie scene. Music of Life is just under two years old, and 
like its contemporary Rhythm King started out releasing 
under licence US imports on budget-priced compilations, 
gradually peppering these with homegrown talent. 

Volumes 1—3 of the Harder Than Hell (Music of Life) 
compilations contain some of the best and most innovative rap 
to have been released anywhere in the last two years. Currently 
concentrating on a stable of London rappers (picked out by 
Derek B, the label’s A & R department) names like Einstein, 
McDuke, Hijack and The Demon Bt)YZ typify this 
increasing trend towards a brutalised solipsism from where it’s 
difficult to predict where the music will go next. 

Rhythm King are more eclectic, licencees to artists as 
diverse as Gwen McRae and Chuck Brown, as well as 
successful chart acts like Taffy and Bomb The Bass aka Tim 
Simoneon, whose debut LP Enter The Dragon should appear 

Forthcoming events also include a Latin hip hop compila¬ 
tion tying in with a mid-June concert, possibly at the Astoria 
showcasing most of the Hispanic rappers from New York City 
including Double Destiny, Lisa Fiorillo and the George 
Michael of Hot 103 FM, Noel. Summer signifiers include the 
new LP from BtxxiiE Down PRODucmoNS plus the 
new album Career Girls from Brooklyn prime movers Salt & 
Pepa. It’s getting warmer all the time. 


The Sound 
Of Africa 

by Mark Sinker 



to follow your instincts. I see in the Village Voice (two weeks 
out of date) that Salif Keita was to play New York SOB’s 
two nights ago - his debut in America. So, even though it’s 
early Saturday afternoon, I decide to ring Griselle there (who 
once translated for me in an interview with Daniel Ponce). 
To find out how the “Golden Voice of Africa” went down on 
his op>ening night in America (remembering all too well his 
disastrous first show here in 1983). 

“Oh, Griselle doesn’t work here any more. And Salif 
cancelled. But you missed the Bhundu Boys!” 

The unknown but cheerfully chatty voice is in very un-New 
Yorkish ecstasy, and continues: 

“Their very first dates in America. They had packed houses 
and smash reviews everywhere! They were electrifying^' 

Odd, too, to remember their first dates here. They were 

splash-down. And somehow working till they found their feet 


They went back to Zimbabwe for a big show not so long 
ago. And faced with needling envy as well as honest 

all their critics. Zimbabwe's Beatles, returned from Hamburg 







Most bands or musicians who arrive in London get caught 
into a for more limited cycle of success and failure than the 
Bhundus (like Sierra Leone’s tough little Supercombo, who 
arrived in the early 70s expecting stardom and ended up 
periodically disbanding, unable to pay for the fares home). 
One traveller who’s made something of his talent against all 
the odds is Nsimba Fogliis, singing with Taxi Pata Pata. 
“Aime Bebe" {Nyirangongo Musk TAX 1) has a furred 
roughness that would probably n 
Kinshasa, w 

tion is currently the trend ir 

But Nsimba has as sweet and beautiful a voice as you simply 
wouldn’t expect to find on the circuit here - and the music 
(which features contributions from a couple of Iaxjse Tubes 
and a Jazz Warrior) is a little bit provincial, a little bit 
innocent. The roughness is a strength, and Taxi’s self-exile 
gives them breathing space. I don’t suppose they’ll be packing 
SOB’s and wowing jaded New Yorkers in the very near future, 
but who knows? Sometimes it worl 
You have to follow your instincts. 



island and American salsa, the usual visitors. Mainly, though, 
is a recordings groove. Multi- 
os passed through town bringing his 
Afro-Cuban rhythms and assorted 
including S teve Turre’s conch shells, whale sounds 
and Santana vete-ans Armanix> Peraza and Orestes 
V11.AT0 — and Orql/esta Batachanga — more straight-ahead 
charangas, guangancjo and yambus. Both on John’s Machete 
2133. Daly City, Calif. CA 94017 
probably distributed here soon). John held court at 
Mambo Inn while percussionists flocked in. 

Sterns going froiln strength to strength. Robert Urba- 
with iMmbada by Belem's top band 
Vieira E Seu Conjunto, a strongly Caribbean-flavoured 
Northern Brazilian sound, reminiscent of Flamenco, Les Paul, 
The Ventures . . . tdrrid, florid and rapturous. From nearby 

by Rana El. Grup<|), predictably containing a Caribbean 
fusion of styles. Light and frothy with a deceptively hard 

I Jumbo Van Renem at the helm. Mango (Island) 
val his Earthworks catalogue. 
Antillean flautist/pcrcdssionist Deoe St Prix has “Mi Se Sa", 
again showing strong jsalsa, soca, samba and zouk influences, 
sidetracking over a slibk Paris production. Ruben Blades is 
at it again, confounding old and faithful fans with a rock 
album. And how. B g production, booming songs, Elvis 
Costello, Sting, Lou leed. But }<nthing But The Truth sees 
Blades more forthrigit, lyrically, than ever, with songs 
covering AIDS, Salvac or’s dt-ath squads, American imperial- 

desperate circumstances. 

The salsa virus cont nues to crop up in unexpected places. 
Greek superstar Giorc los Dalaras (you heard it here first) 
has produced Latin, ar album mixing traditional Greek folk 
styles with Latin mi sic — mambos, boleros, Colombian 
huanpancos and flamen :o — with guest guitarist At Di Meola 

holidays, look for the W inos label.) Back on the ever-widening 
reissue trail, Dave Hi cker’s We Got Utin Soul II will be a 
summer dance must; an 1 Baz Fe Jazz rivals with the Oliente 
compilation Dame The i^tin Groove, including Candido, Tony 


Zamo, Dave 


ce The l^t 
ke, cLd 




Quartette Tres Bien. The tie-up ben 


Bio news for June: Oscar D’Leon, the lion of South 
American salsa, bass player and big band leader, features in 
Bass Clefs first extra-mural promotion (Hackney Empire, 
June). Check this for the difference between continental. 


Fania confirms a 
from the early to the laije 
yours truly for 
Second-hand shops 


of 64 (count ’em) Fania classics dating 
ipiled by Dave Hucker and 
se in groups of several. 

1 shall be off t) the salsa-side of the pond; just need 
the money for new platform shoes . . . 







Ancestral 

Voices 

by Brian Morton 



A [• F. w years ago an academic caused a dc-al of fuss by 
publishing what purported to be a corrected, critical text of 
Scott Fitzgerald’s Tender Is The flight. Modern texts, surely 
though, are unproblematic? No need to establish provenances, 
intentions; that is for the men who find new Shakespeare 
poems and believe that King Ijiar was actually written by 
someone called Smith. 

We’re apt to forget the slips ’twixt cup and lip, the 
processes by which a work of art becomes an icon. Music is heir 
to dark ladies and bad quartos every bit as much as verse. This 
month Chester Music have published a corrected, "final” text 
of Stravinsky’s marvellous Histoire Du Soldat, a sequence 

always becomes moot when the author or composer is no 
longer around to ask (absence leads to “research”, which is the 
posh word for inference) but there’s now some cause to think 
that the Soldier’s Tale, with its text by Ramuz, is in the form 

John Tavener is still very much alive (and still being 
confused with his 16th-century near-namesake) and it’s 
interesting to wonder what control this most self-effacing of 
composers exerts over his music. Tavener is a communicant 
member of the Greek Orthodox Church (and an adherent of 




the universalist Baha’i movement) but he may have taken 
mystical detachment too far in authorising a recording of his 
magnificent and moving Orthodox Vigil Servke to be issued (on 
the usually sensitive Ikon label) with an unscored part for solo 
consumptive. There's a bout of coughing which, on the 

fortissimo on tuba. Even if art and production values are here 
subordinated to liturgy, it still comes across as a shocking 
intrusion. Chester have also published Tavener’s wonderful 
Akhmatova Requiem, dedicated to the finest Russian poet of the 
century, a dark lady to those who don't follow the original but 
one of undoubted and mysterious power. 

Not reading music is not the sa 

The Usher Hall in Edinburgh used to 
prigs (music students, most probably) who sat front and centre 
with massive stave-books on their knees, glaring and tutting 
ostentatiously at fluffed E sharps in the second violas. Reading 
scores is only like reading Russian up to the point of knowing 
what sound the symbols make and less than fluency shouldn’t 
be an excuse for missing what is undoubtedly (a convert 
speaks) the most effective way of familiarising it. The very 
difficult pieces come closer to hand when read as well as heard 
and the deceptively easy, like Peter Dickinson’s Rags. Blues 
And Parodies (recorded on Conifer, score published by Novello) 
yidd up unexpected tonalities and shifts that, paradoxically, 




n resident 


With countertenor singing, the opposite is true. It is 
disconcerting to see a large bearded man singing up in the 
Kathleen Ferrier range. The male alto, though, like the boy’s 
treble, has a special quality, much neglected in modern music. 
There are problems of definition, as a long-winded TLS 
correspondence on the subject amply bore out, and there is the 
dubious and unhappy history of the castrati, believers in or 
victims of the ultimate commitment to authenticity. 

Philip Glass has used high tenor to remarkable effect in his 

effective contemporary writing for countertenor appears in 
47-year-old Geoffrey Burgon’s Candones Del Alma based on St 
Juan de la Cruz. These form the core of a Burgon set out on 
EMI (EL 749762 - also CDC) which bids fair for contempor¬ 
ary record of the year. The Canciones are grouped with five 
songs about night (a piece from 1961), some Auden and 
MacNiece settings, and the very wonderful and mysterious 
“Worldes Biisse” for countertenor and oboe. The last came to 
Burgon in a dream. It’ll stay in yours. 



ORNETTE CO 


H a rm 0 1 0 d i c Haberdash 


LEMAN 

ing by Graham Lock 



To ME K T Ornette Coleman I wea 
harmolodic jumper, in which the swirling 
greens, golds and blacks "are all equal in 
relationship and independent melodies at 
the same time”, just like Ornette says 
rhythms, harmonies and tempos are in the 
description of harmolodic music which 
adorns the sleeve to his 1977 Darning In 
Your Head . 

Precisely what he means by this — or by 

harmolodic theory — no one, including the 
musicians he plays with, seems able to say 
for sure; probably we'll have to wait for 
his long-promised book on the subject. It 
could be a long wait: at his London lecture 
last year, Ornette wrily noted that the 
woman he'd hired to "translate it into 
English" had become fed up after a few 

glad-rags, instead persuaded him to take 
her dancing! 

In the meantime curious musicologists 
should perhaps check their Coleman LP 
collections for clues. Are the roots of 
harmolodics revealed in, say, the 
“harmonic unison" Martin Williams 
mentions in his comments on 196()'s Free 
Jazz album and which he describes as “an 
intuitive, homemade term (and 
procedure) which makes no sense until 
(Coleman) explains that each horn has its 
own note to play but they are so spaced 
that the result will not sound like 
harmony but like unison’7 Or in 
Ornette's own 1968 notes to his “Forms 
And Sounds” piece for woodwind quintet, 
in which he refers to his concept of 
“‘improvise reading', where an 
instrument has the possibility of changing 
the piece by a change in the register".^ 
Coleman has long maintained that he's a 
“composer who performs"; that he's also 


very start is still sometimes overlooked. 

The refusal to take his ideas seriously 
has dogged Coleman for years. Even when 
his Atlantic quartet records were 


revolutionising jazz at the turn of the 
50s/60s, no one would sponsor 
performances of his more formal 
compositions; ASCAP also refused his 
plea to be registered as a composer. In 
desperation, he spent all his money 
financing a concert to present the full 
range of his musical talents; his only 
reward was one of the best hard-luck 
stories in jazz history. 

“I rented Town Hall with the last 
2,000 dollars I had. 1 hired a rhythm 'n' 
blues trio, I hired a string quartet, and I 
had David Izenzon, Charles Moffett and 
myself. I'll never forget — it was 21 
December 1962, and that night there was 
a paper strike, a subway strike, a cab- 
drivers' stike and a snow storm. All on 
that same night. Town Hall held about 
1,500 people, maybe 800 came, not even 
enough for me to pay the musicians. Not 
only that, I hired a guy to record it for me 
md he committed suicide. I thought, 
imm, that recording must be really 
iomething! Then, about three weeks 
ater, I came home and all of my shit was 
)ut in the street— I’d gotten evicted.” 

A QUARTER of a century later 
i Ornette Coleman is acknowledged as one 
(f the great innovators of post-war jazz; 

I (Ut he still has problems convincing 
jieople he's a serious composer. Things 
iave improved - he’s been offered several 
commissions recently, and ASCAP have 
c ven given him an award - but, for 
eitample, the first recording of the 
camplete version of his symphonic 
masterpiece Of America, which took 

place in 1983, has yet to reach the shops; 
a id the one record of his formal 
composition which has appeared in the 
1 ?80s, the Prime DesignITime Design piece 
ft r string quartet and percussion released 
it 1986, was received by the critics with 
an incomprehension that ranged from 
nr ild bemusement to wilful irritation. 

continued on page 37 
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Cellists are traditionally little stubby p)eople with 
short fat fingers. All the better to get that heavy, Casals-like 
vibrato. Hank Roberts is at the other end of the scale, a classic 
ectomorph. Rising from the cello, he unfolds and goes up and up on 
long bony legs; long arms trail bony fingers. On top of this reedy 
structure a cheerful head is balanced, framed in fioppy fiaxen hair. 
Add a ruminative straw in the mouth and Hank could stroll on to 
The Waltons set, no trouble at all. He*s a country sort of fellow. 
He comes from Indiana and you can tell by the spaces between his 
words that life is slower down there. None the less, he’s packed a 
lot of activity, musical and otherwise, into the last 33 years. 




1 

i 


Until just recently, he was working as a 
chef in New York City, putting in 40 to 
60 hours a week behind a hot gtiddle 
when not, ah, cooking with friends like 
Bill Frisell and Tim Berne. Now he 
co-leads a group called Miniature with 
saxophonist Berne and drummer Joey 
Baron, is a gun for hire with everybody 
from John Zorn and Mike Gibbs to Seigen 
Ono and he's just released his first solo 
album, Black Pastels on JMT. He's in the 
front rank of improvising cellists (a small 
but expanding elite). He also sings. 

Earlier in his career he was a trombonist, a 
guitarist, a drummer and a pianist, and 
can give you a tune on the one- string 
jazz-a-phone fiddle. “As a kid," he 
deadpans, drawling, “I couldn’t 
understand why anyone would want to be 
anything else but a musician. Since then, 
I’ve sometimes thought it might’ve been 
smarter to sell insurance.” 

It’s a feeling that comes to him when, 
for example, the Bill Frisell Band plays to 
15 people at Fat Tuesdays in New York. 
Seven of whom happen to be critics. 
Demoralised by the turnout the band 
"can't really hook up; it’s demanding 
music, hard to make it happen in an 
unsympathetic environment". They crank 
through their sets, fail to achieve 
greatness, and seven critics go home and 
write seven unfriendly notices. 

But this is not another of these Where- 
Is-The-Justice stories. Roberts’s album is 
cause for celebration. There hasn’t been a 
jazz record quite like it before. It covers a 
lot of territory. There are long exploratory 
passages of unaccompanied cello; pieces 
that hint at circus music or Charles Ives’s 
colliding march bands and featuring the 
trombones of Ray Anderson, Robin 

(and inevitably fine) contributions from 
Frisell and Berne. The guitarist plays 
banjo in one sequence, appropriate to a 
programme that includes titles like 
“Grandpappy’s Barn Dance Death Dance” 
and "Scarecrow Shakedown". The titles 


signify a private mythology that inspires 
Hank Roberts. 

“My country ‘roots’ are really a lie,” he 
confesses. “Or almost. My parents weren’t 

had ancestors who were like that. My 
grandfather was a clog dancer and violin 
player, but he died before I was born. 

That area’s like a dream to me - and I've 
drawn on it and brought it into the music 
- the way Africa might be a dream for 
another player.” 

Some of the best music on Black Pastels, 
however, is the outcome of Roberts’s 
definitely non-country singing. An 
impressive, often beautiful sound. Too 
often in new jazz or fringe rock/jazz 
music, the voice has been assigned a lazy 
post-scat role that is an inadequate 
counterpart to the instruments. Or it’s 
used in a throwaway or quirky manner 
(quirkiness is the bane of this scene and 

up). A lot of singing instrumentalists 
seem afraid of the rich, sensuous 
possibilities of the voice. Not Roberts. 

On stage, he wears a headset microphone 
and his voice is treated through digital 
delay, reverb unit and harmoniser and 
suggests a marvellous confluence of 
Nascimento and vintage Soft Machine. 

“When I was about 14, I used to do 
blues songs with the guitar. Then I was 
trombonist and back-up singer in a band 
called The Soul Messengers, an R & B 

Green, Earth Wind and Fire type 
material. But singing together with the 
cello ... I started that around ’73, '74. It 
just came out of a desire to make the 
chord bigger. I’d play two notes at once 
with the bow and then add some relative 
pitches — minor seconds and close 
intervals.” But he also sings songs-as-such 
and, plainly, could have a career doing 
just that. “Jamil” and “This Quietness” 
are songs whose still centres resonate. 
They have a simplicity that’s unaffected, 
rare, real. 


Roberts now has plans for a project 
I with three other singers and wants to form 
a group. Meanwhile the cello playing 
keeps developing . . . 

“As a cellist there aren’t really any role 
models. That’s partly a problem, partly 
liberating. I know many horn players still 
in awe of Coltrane. And a vibes-playing 
friend of mine studied with Gary Burton 
and it’s like this big voodoo hovering over 
him. He feels like everything’s been done 
on the instrument already. I’m influenced 
by all kinds of people. Miles, Dizzy 
Gillespie, Bill Evans, and I can play what 
they’ve played without ever sounding like 
them because of the nature of the 

“The problem is to define a role for the 
instrument in this music that’s been 
shaped by horns. A bass has an obvious 
function at the bottom of the music. But 
the cello? It’s a very mid-rangey kind of 
instrument. That can be a problem with 
drummers who use a lot of cymbals. Their 
sound cancels mine out. I have to watch 

Hence, 1 suppose, Joey Baron, who’s 
featured in Frisell’s group, in Berne’s 
group and on Hank’s record. He’s 
efficient enough on the studio dates, 
where all acoustic details can be amplified 
to an engineer’s heart’s content. But live 
recently with Miniature I didn’t care for 
his approach at all. Too much pitter- 
patter and noises off, whispering and 
scratching and rattling around the rims. I 
wanted to lock him in a small room with a 
pile of Max Roach records as a reminder 
that to get a tone out of drums you have to 
hit them. 

“Oh I think Joey has real genius,” says 
Hank. defensively/Ioyally. Particularly 
in the way he’s incorporating electronics 
into what he does. I think that’s a really 

I Well, I’d like to hear you with Shannon 
ackson, I say. 

“Oh boy, wouldn’t that be fun? Yeah! 
'ell him to call me." 
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MANHATTAN TRANSFER 

Clean-Cut Agony 
By Mark Sinker 



“The out-take I always listen 
to at home is 'Giant Steps’.” 

“Me too! You know who I played that 
for? James Moody! I have his new album, 
and he plays ‘Giant Steps’.” 

"I think we should do that. ” 

“D'you like the concept?” 

“Definitely. We should do it, 
definitely.” 

"I remember at the time it was kind of 
over our range. I don’t think it is now. It 
started so low and kept going higher and 

"I think it should be re-arranged. What 
it was then and where we could take it 
now is like different.” 

ourselves?” 

When the waiter took our orders, it 
turned out it was too late for a starter. 
Could we just have salads? No, I’m sorry. 
Salads with our main course? Yes, that’s 
fine. Starters with our main course? 
Perfectly OK. No problem. The 
Manhattan Transfer are Americans, so 
they know how to short-circuit British 
Restaurant Etiquette, or to plough 

how to undercut their own image problem 


Grace Jones: an intersection of high-class 
STUDIO 54 decadence with space-age 
subversive insurgency (they once made a 
record called Mecca For Moderns^ they wore 
Jean-Paul Gaultier before anyone else, 
and, er, they all have bare feet on the 
cover of Brasil), a slightly eccentric, 
slightly camp play-commentary on 
nostalgia and popular music. But they 
don’t do “Chanson D’Amour” any more. 
They’ve worked with Weather Report, 
they mix with serious musicians like Jon 
Hendricks and Bobby McFerrin, they care 
about the strange art of vocalese . . . 


“We’ve done 12 albums,” says Tim 
Hauser, founder, 40-something with 
ponytail. “And Extensions (the LP after 
“Chanson” hit) was our fifth. So we’ve 
done seven albums that people don’t really 
know about here. But forgetting the 
number, what’s really important is how 
we evolved musically within the time 
framework of those seven albums. 
Particularly with our vocalese album, 
we’re back, and to all intents and purposes 
we bear no relationship to the group that 
people remember.” 

Actually they’ll be pleasantly surprised 
by the composition of their audience when 
they play, the next night. Not quite 
packed. But happy to hear the outer 
reaches of their music. Last time they 


“. . . it was very different. We were 
doing ‘Body And Soul’ and ‘Birdland’ and 
‘Twilight Zone’, and these people who 
had been watching The Two Ronnies were 
saying. What happened to our nice clean- 
cut little kids?” Janis Seigal laughs a lot, 
and this is one of the things that makes 
her laugh. She’s the one who listened to 
“Birdland” and heard it as “a pop record of 
the future” in her head. 


And Tim tells how he met up with 
Joe Zawinul through an old girl-friend 
from Wisconsin dating Pete Erskine and 
after Joe had complained about the lack of 


bass on the MT "Birdland” version, he 
suggested that maybe they work together: 


and I got a call at about three o’clock in 
the morning from Joe. And he said, I got 
it, the next time we do the Playboy Jazz 
Festival I want you to do ‘Birdland’ with 
us, and it’s going to be recorded on film, 
and let’s make it the only time we do it. 
We’ll never do it again, and it’ll have 
meaning and be a historic thing and so 
on. And so we said fine.” 

“It was so exciting!” says Janis, suffused 
with enthusiasm. 

“Oh my God! OH MY GOD! ” moans 
Cheryl Bentyne, inarticulate with 
remembered pleasure. (Cheryl is the 
group’s stage-siren - three colleagues, of 
varying sexes, unchain at length for me 
their wide-eyed teen devotion to her, on 
the night of MT’s great return concert.) 
Alan Paul breaks in, vocal harmonist 
supreme, a natural contrasting textures 
man, to cool the anecdote down to the 


fects: 

“What happened actually was, they did 
it as an encore - and they came out and 
started playing ‘Birdland’. See, nobody 
knew we were there, we weren’t 
announced or anything like that. And all 
of a sudden we walked onstage. And it 
was like a wave of recognition rolling back 
through the audience. And when they 
realised what was going on, they went 
crazy. It was such an event." 

Enthusiasm bursts out again. Over 
Take Six (a label-mate gospel vocal 
sextet), over McFerrin, and the Kronos 
Quartet, and Sting and The Pet Shop 
Boys. And finally over Uakti, the 
Brazilian group who invent their own 
instruments to play their own music, like 
so many South American Harry Partches 
(they can be heard on Brasii as well). 

“They’re so dedicated to their music,” 
says Alan. 

“They agonise over it,” says Janis. 

“Like some other people I know,” says 
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The speaker is Don Cherry, a man whose association with the drummer goes way 
back to the crucial Ornette Coleman quartet of the early 196()s and has continued in a 
variety of situations, including the Ornette off-shoot Old And New Dreams, and their 
current project, Nu. It’s left to percussionist Nana Vasconcelos to enlarge, slightly 
enigmatically, upon Don’s tribute. 

“Ed Blackwell is a different drummer to anyone else I know. He has a personal style 
that comes from New Orleans, the real New Orleans roots, and he has transposed all of 
that to the drums. It sounds very simple, but it’s fantastic. I first played with him three 

Ed Blackwell has in his playing. We had a very gO(Kl time and felt very comfortable, 

try to explain anything. This is important, a lot of musicians don’t know about that.” 

Blackwell came out of the rich musical ferment of New Orleans, where he began 
gigging in the late 194()s with the likes ofRoy Brown, Ellis Marsalis and Alvin Batiste, 
and goes along with Nana’s comments about that distinctive New Orleans sound buried 
deep in his playing. 

listen to drummers that have grown up there, in practically every one you hear this style 
of playing that sometimes reminds you of a marching band, then you get this dancing 
feeling behind that as well. 

“They used to have all these parades for everything, funerals and so on, all different 
occasions, and you’d have people who would follow behind the band clapping and 
dancing, what they would call the second line, and we would just follow the band all 
the way to their destination, and as a kid coming up there you absorb all that. 


“Also, I had a sister wh( 
just along the hall, practis 
make up drumsticks and s 


; a tap dancer, and when I was a kid I used to hear her 
ising her routines and going through the taps, and I used to 
>n the fl(X)r and try to play the way she was dancing! As my 
playing developed, I found that when I played 1 had this fantasy in my head of people 
dancing to the rhythms." 

complex, polyrhythmic lines, exemplified in his work with Coleman in the 196()s. 
Blackwell had met Ornette in New Orleans, and teamed up with the saxophonist again 
in the early 1950s in California. 

“We shared a room in LA, when we were still struggling, and we had jobs at two 
different apartment stores, you know, he ran the freight elevator at a place called 
Bullocks, and I was working as a stock clerk at a place called Mays, these were the two 
biggest stores in LA at the time. That way, we could pay the rent, and still go out every 

Ornette finally got his ground-breaking sessions together in New York, Blackwell was 
playing rhythm and blues gigs back in New Orleans, and Billy Higgins was behind the 
traps. The two were reunited in 1960 when Blackwell arrived for a two-year stay in 
New York, during which time he also worked with John Coltrane and Eric Dolphy. 

“The thing that took me to Ornette - well, I had heard Max Roach and Charlie 
Parker in New Orleans in the late 1940s and early 1950s, and had developed in that 
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style myself, but when I met Ornette, it was a totally difflrr 
it was just Ornette’s music, it wasn’t bop or anything else 
was just Ornette’s musi( 

“It was the same thing with Don Cherry, and with Old 
with Nu. Everybody in OAND was an alumnus of one or 
we played a lot of his tunes, too. We felt that when he firs t j 
public they weren’t accepted the way they should have be< r 
years there was a different type of audience that was really 

The mid-60s period also introduced another imports 
characterised by Cherry as “independence”, the ability ; 
rhythmic patterns with each hand and foot, which stemr 
rhythmic kaleidoscope of Africa. 

“Yeah, well, I did a State Department tour in 1966 wi 
went to l6 countries through West Africa, then toured rr ( 
Tunisia, Egypt, Morocco and The Lebanon. We were 
West Africa, what with it being a State Department t 
where we would have these ambassadors and suchlike 
arranging for us to go out to all different villages in th 
their music and watch their dancers, and they would alwj 5 
play something with them. 

“There were some of the rhythms I was able to rc 
ones, you know, and even then, trying to apply the 
tricky. I stuck with it though, and brought that into my js 
that helps me to develop this co-ordinated independence 


‘rent conception, you know, 
you could put a name to, it 
that’s what made me want to 

And New Dreams, and even 
)ther of Ornette’s bands, and 
presented these tunes to the 
found that in later 
ready for these tunes. ” 

It element into his playing, 
jlay four independent 
' from his exposure to the 

h Randy Weston’s group. We 
ost of North Africa - Algiers, 
e about three months, and in 
there were a lot of occasions 
ting us at the plane, and 
>h and stuff, and listen to 
ys encourage us to join in, to 


style, and that’s the thing 
if each hand and each foot.” 




Blac;kwell has been plagued since the early 7 )s 
which has restricted his playing, and I wondered if that 

Blakey had? 

“No, I can’t say that. I never really wanted to do that, 
would see the problems that different leaders would go tl 
bands! I thought that by being a freelancer I would have 
around and play with the people I really wanted to play 
maintain my level of playing in the way I wanted to play 
Blackwell may have eschewed being a leader, but he d 
him in Atlanta, Georgia, while his contribution to some 
music of our age has marked him out as arguably the moj t 
generation, an equal contributor to a complex musical 
“In the groups I have been involved with, it has alway: I 
we play the music we want to play. It never felt like just 
had to play music I didn’t really want to play, it would r 
don’t think I would last very long.” 

Some Ed Blackwell listening: 

With Ornette Coleman; Twins, The Art of the Improvisers, 
Ornette On Tenor Atlantic) 

With Don Cherry; Complete Communion, Where Is Brooklyi ? > 
(ECM) 

With John Coltrane and Don Cherry; The Avant-Garde {. it 
W ith Eric Dolphy: The Great Concert of Eric Dolphy (Presi i^ 
With Old And New Dreams: OldAndNeu’ Dreams (Blacjc 
Playing (ECM) 

With Dewey Redman: Tarik (Affinity), TheStrug^le Con i 
Willisau (Black Saint) 


Is with a serious kidney disease 
h ad perhaps been the reason he 
the way that Max Roach or Art 

really, mainly because I 
rough trying to manage their 
note opportunity to move 
and that helped me 


)es have a festival named after 
of the most vital, exciting 
important drummer of his 
ionship in any given setting, 
been a collective thing, and 
job, you know? 1 think if I 
lake it so much of a job that I 


FreeJazz, This Is Our Music, 
(Blue Note), El Corazan 

Atlantic) 

ge) 

Saint), Old And New Dreams, 
(ECM), Red And Black In 
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The day after his Town Hall concert, Sonny Rollins was 
holed up in his New York pad. You could hardly call ItApieeia 
terre, since it’s on the 39th floor. You could, though, call it 
“Yuppieiand” because Sonny did, and agreed that huge 

neighbourhood south of Greenwich Village near to the World 
Trade Centre. 

The magnificent view of Manhattan is clearly what inspired 
Lucille Rollins in the documentary film Saxophone Colossus to 
say, “I have this fantasy of having a critic look out of a 39th 
floor, and inviting him to walk just a bit further and then a bit 
further. . .” Unfortunately for her, she was ill at home in 
upstate New York, and Sonny wasn’t feeling too well either. 

“This has been a very bad winter over here. It’s been hot and 
cold, and hot and cold. And, when we left Japan, they had just 

on the verge of breaking, getting warmer. We played in 
Okinawa, and that’s sort of a warm place. So I guess that’s how I 

“I don’t usually do this, four weeks in Japan and then a 
concert here a few days later. And then going to Europe right 
after that.” But, as with his annual trips to Japan, there is 
obviously a loyal audience in Europe for the tenor giant. “Yes, I 
do quite a bit in Italy, where the economy seems to be a lot 
better now; the fees are really good. And France also, the 
economy must be pretty good there too. We don't do a lot in 
Germany — I did something not too long ago in Hamburg, but 
so much demand for me in Germany at 


Asked about the not so marvellous fees in the UK, Sonny 
eventually says that “England is somewhere you’ve got to play”, 
but not before confirming the bad news. “No, it’s true you don’t 
earn so much as in the rest of Europe. I don’t know why that 
should be, because Mrs Thatcher’s doing a good job, isn’t she!' 
That’s what they tell us, anyway.” 

If I heard this once in the States, I had now heard it once too 
often and embarked on a modest modification of received 
opinion. It was accepted with genuine interest, though perhaps 
his interest is more in the people rather than the politics. Before 
I left him. Sonny enquired about both Stan Tracey and Bobby 
Wellins and, when I recounted a recent conversation with 
Ronnie Scott, he laughed out loud. ”I can just hear Ronnie 

As to politics, his comment was “I try not to get involved, 
it’s just too depressing usually. There’s so much corruption that 
goes on in politics. Of course, sometimes people ask me about 
things when I’m abroad, and you get called on to sort of defend 
your country, you know?” The man who, again in the 
documentary film, says “I used to think that my music could 
change the world” was interrupted by a phone-call during our 

Democrat or Independent. Another invasion of privacy.” The 
reaction was one of sadness almost and expressed' 
given the choice of words. His one-word reply on the ph( 
"Independent”. 


When I said how well Jesse Jackson was doing (this was just 
before the New York primary) and that it couldn’t have 
happened even ten years ago, he responded with some 
enthusiasm. “Yeah, it’s a good sign. Although I used to have 
some reservations about Jackson personally, some of the things 
he did. But I guess it’s like a plus point for the United States 
that this is happening. It proves that we’re not quite as bad as 
we’re sometimes made out.” To illustrate the last remark, he 
showed me some of his recent reading about America’s foreign 
policy, heavy with underlinings and marks in the margin. “It 
shows how we always wind up backing the wrong side in all the 
countries we get involved in.” 

The book was taken from a pile stacked up next to the small 
upright piano, most of them apparently still waiting to be read. 
Another book was proffered when I commented on the bedside 

works about the different systems of belief. “Yeah, I sort of am a 
religionist in the way that I study a lot, you know. When I went 
to India, I was into yoga, and then I was into zen when I was in 
Japan. But not from — it’s just interesting to me, the different 
religions and so on. I found a lot of things that I could relate to, 
as anyone else would, I’m sure, in all the religions. But I haven’t 
found one that’s for me. I mean, there’s so much abuse of 
different religions. I mean, men are so imperfect that they abuse 
a lot of these things. So I don’t want to be part of any 
established religious group, no. But I like to see the inspired 
works of people in all of the religions, and find the common 
thread, you know.” 

A short while before, I had learned the meaning of the 
acronym “O.T.Y.O.G.”, one of the originals on Sonny’s latest 
album. Dancing In The Dark. “It’s like a prayer, it just says ‘O 
thank you, O God’. Not really a prayer, because a prayer is like 
you’re asking for something, but something very personal. 
That’s why I put it in letters. But I should have known what 
people would say, 'Well, what does that mean?’ I tried to kind 
of not answer, but I think I answered it for someone who was 
very persistent and kept after me about it. Because I remember 
Ornette Coleman used to make records with ‘G.A.P.T.’ or 
whatever, you know, and I sort of thought, well, maybe no one 
would ask about it. 

“I mean, I don’t like to really wear religion on my sleeve, so 
to speak, or impose that. My personal feeling has nothing to do, 
really, with it unless I make some kind of a religious album or 
something.” Would he ever do that? “Well, I don’t know, it’s 
possible. I mean, I might., you know. But again it’s something 
which — I feel, though, funny about doing that. I’d rather not 
be that direct about it, actually. I think I’d rather approach it in 
a more nebulous way, so people don’t really know that you’re 
making a devotional album.” 

Religion had, however, figured in one of Sonny’s earlier 
replies, this time about the precedents for his 1985 Solo Album 


d, of course, 1 





"One thing I had done, I did a concert in San Francisco at UC Beige” and in the lyric* 

Berkeley, at the Greek Theatre there. I think there were three 333 Edgecombe Aveni 

people on the bill. Herbie Hancock was there with his group, "We began going dc 

this fellow Albert Collins, a blues guitarist - is there an Albert the bands that were coi 

King? I think it’s Albert King. And Max Roach was there, I and all this stuff, in the 

don’t know if he was there that same night. And everybody had and all of that.” And bj 

a group, of course. So for my segment of the show, which would gotten in a lot of these 

have been about an hour, something like that, I did it solo. And a little bit of a reputati 

that really got a lot of reaction and so forth. That's when I about i 

realised that I could do it, and make it happen. Rollins into a studio) live 

“I'd always wanted to do an album like that. Because I’ve somewhere within thos< 

been playing solo, a lot of times even with my group, I'll play a about Babs, of course, 
lot by myself and bring the band back in and so on. I always at that time, the Three 

wanted to do a lot of that, and I never really got a chance to do Williams. Fine alto ph 

it. I began getting into other areas with the band, and so I just Babs heard about 

kind of forgot about the idea of doing a solo album. And the young guy that really 

opportunity came again, a guy was doing a special series at the he approached 
Museum Of Modern Art and he asked me, did 1 want to play chat I was beginning C( 

solo? And OK, I said ‘Yeah, why not? I haven’t thought about to Minton’s Playhouse; 

this, but I used to think about it a lot, yeah.’ So that's how that beginning to assert m) 

came about, but it was an idea I had been working with for a beginning to be 18 yea: 

long time, you know, really." On the face of it, thajt 

One of the joys of Sonny’s solo segments is the way that who in Japan and then 

allusions to all manner of more or less familiar tunes flit in and orchestras and deliverec 

out of the improvised line. He obviously has an extremely fertile resemblances between 1 is 

mind for melodic comparisons, and also a great affection for there, but are sadly v 

popular songs of all kinds. Not only Louis Jordan, who was a development. But the Tc 

key influence on the pre-teenage Rollins but, as Martin against the all-envelopi 

Williams once pointed out, even the blackface vaudevillian Al player who recorded 
Jolson. “Toot-Toot-Tootsie” on the recently reissued Sound Of Monk and Art Blakey 

Sonny is from the Jolson songbook. A good studio recorc ir 

"You know, as far as material is concerned, I have no demonstrate this, whic i 

time-limit. I mean, I use a lot of old material, even today. It’s has hopes of extending 
just a matter of a treatment I give it, and I try to update it, of forward to doing it; 

course, with contemporary things that are happening. For working on some th 

instance, 'Dancing In The Dark', that’s a very old tunc, that gotten into actually 

goes back to, I guess, the early 30s.” He omitted to mention to do it again, you kno v. 

that the same album has “I’ll String Along With You", also actually, 

from the 1930s, done with an authentic reggae feel, while his “I always 

New York and London concerts both included another do anything that’s otht r 

sentimental standby, “ril Be Seeing You”. I’m all about. So I don t 

It was in the early 1940s that Sonny had begun the process of could play, 
refining his musical interests. Born in 19.^0 (yes, this correction amount of freedom of exf 

will soon be incorporated into the essential jazz reference book) to conform to the class c 1 

he had already started asking his mother for a saxophone before with that piece, 
they moved in 1939 to the then relatively affluent Sugar Hill. “So, I wanted to have; 

"At that time that would have begun about l45ch Street and St bastardised in any way 
Nicholas Avenue, going all the way up to about 160th Street. to myself, I want tl 

There was a big apartment building there, 555 Edgecombe the piece has to be • 

Avenue, in which a lot of people lived; Andy Kirk lived there doesn’t take away frorr 

and Don Redman lived there and Erskine Hawkins lived there, real blend of somethin » 
and Nat King Cole would stay there when he was in New York. the orchestra. So any piet 
Any number of f>eopIe that you could think of, big jazz names, vein. It’s got to sound 

lived in that area.” Duke Ellington, who immortalised the name going to sound like; 

of Sugar Hill in one of the sections of “Black, Brown And want either, you know 


) “Take The A Train”, lived nearby at 


the Apollo TI 

n. You know, we’d go after school 
And sneaking down to 52nd Street 
the late 1940s, “I had, you know, 
ittle bands around town. So I had gotten 
if you will, musicians began to know 
(C onzales, the singer who first took 

/ed in that area, everybody lived uptown 
blocks and those avenues. We knew 
I labs had put out a record with his band 
3ips And A Bop, with this fellow Rudy 
played on a lot of them. So anyway, 
through the grapevine - well, here’s this 
s( unds good, and so on and so forth — so 
15 lly. All this happened around the time 
to break into the scene, I was going down 
nd jamming with a lot of guys. I was 

Sonny Rollins is a far cry from the one 
n Italy stood in front of symphony 
his saxophone concerto. For me, the 
is solo style and the concerto themes are 
kened by its orchestration and written 
lollins who improvises almost constantly 
ig backdrop is recognisabiy the same 
/ith Babs Gonzales. And with Miles and 
all those reissues, 
ing of the concerto would help to 
may come about next year. And Sonny 
this liaison even further. "I’m looking 
1, writing something else. I’ve been 
I and, now that I’ve broken the ice and 
front of a huge orchestra. I’d like 
I could build on that experience. 


ph ying in 


Sonny Rollins. I mean, I never want to 
than myself, I don't think that’s what 
Tiusic that anyone else 
f speaking. It’s got to have a certain 
cpression in the improvisation, and still 
tradition, which is what we tried to do 

mixture, but so that no form was 
nean, in other words I want to be true 
;stra to be true to their traditions, and 
ing which gives the most of each and 
any form, you know. I wanted to have a 
which sounded true for me and true for 
;ce chat I write is going to be in that 
like me, but, at the same time, it's not 
orchestra playing jazz. That’s not what I 


























WIN YOUR OWN SAXOPHONE 
COLOSSUS 

We have 12 copies of Robert Mugge’s splendid film profile of 
Sonny Rollins, Saxophone ^olossns, to give away this month. To 
collect a copy of the VHS Video, just answer these outrageously 
simple questions: 


Send your answers on a po^card to: Let’s Hear It For Sonny, 
Wire, Units G&H, 115 C eveland Street, London WIP 5PN. 
First 12 correct ones drawn from the box on 30 June win a 


Saxophone Colossus is releasee' on Virgin Video. 


continued from page 17 

When I met briefly with Ornette last 
year one of the first questions 1 asked him 
was how exactly had Prime DesignITiwe 
Design (which is dedicated to Buckminster 
Fuller) been structured? 

"It consists of. . . at least eight or ten 
different time signatures. It’s written so 
that every player plays in a different time 
signature: one player in 7/4, say, one in 
3/4, one in 2/4, one in 1/4. And when 
each player has finished the page, the next 
page might be in 6/8, another person’s in 
12/4. So it’s like that. If you notice 
Buckminster Fuller’s designs, they’re all 
symmetrical - they look like triangles, 
then they look like circles, then like 
squares, then like hexagons. So it’s all 
there, but the inside structure is in many 
different shapes. I was very impressed 
with his work because my writing is very 
much like that ...” 

harmolodic composition: does this mean 
there’s room for improvisation? 

"Yeah, the musicians had the right to 


Change the register? Like the 
“improvise reading” you used on “Forms 
And Sounds”? 

"That’sexactly right.” 

So you’ve been playing harmolodics for 
much longer than you've been using the 

“That's true, yeah. I’ve always tried to 
stay very natural, and when I realised 

harmolodic was very natural, and it fits 
the concept and the philosophy. Because 
what it does is allow the person to realise 
that the harmony, the melody, the 
movement, the rhythm, the changes and 
the metre all have equal positions. And 
when you think of it like that, you have 
more things to choose from at once than 
just one single melody. All of those things 
can become a melody.” 

With this idea-improvise on 
part of the music - Ornette opened up a 
whole new wardrobe of possibilities. Sort 
of, forget high-fashion rules, wear what 


saxophones perhaps? Coleman has 
play a 

How would that 

can get a comb and put it on a piece oi 
r and sing your own sounds . . . like 
only you’d use a design 


Tut the fingering would still have to 
specific intervals? 

1 . . . there’d have to be a 
if erent design. Actually, I’d like a horn 
igned only from the human voice, like 
5 , passion, you know ... the 
voice has many, many sounds. 

It’d be fantastic.” 

’ve always said that you try to play 
at now, like a human voice. 

Yeah, I try to do that. What time is 
We’ll be here all day, I gotta go. ” 
flash he vanishes. Harmolodic 
erdashers, I didn’t even get the name 
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A Bigger 5'plasc(h) 

Italian independents are 
recording new jazz by 
the truckload. Mike Fish 
sorts through recent albums 
and picks the winners. 











It's old news chat Britain is nurturing a healthy young crop 
of new jazz players. But what about the rest of Europe? Given 
that the UK is traditionally the poor relation in European jazz 
appreciation, one might expect at least an equal amount of new 
activity elsewhere in the old world. It’s difficult to estimate. 


rare appearances by continental players over here means that we’re 
denied access to most such music. 

One country is full of new jazz: Italy. In the past, only a 
handful of musicians - mostly pianists like Franco D’Andrea, 
Enrico Pieranunzi and Giorgio Gaslini - have acquired any sort of 
international jazz reputation. The splendidly enthusiastic 
Splasc(h) label is trying to change all that. Unlike Giovanni 
Bonandrini, whose Black Saint and Soul Note labels are less 
interested in homegrown product, Peppo Spagnoli’s set-up seems 
to document only the local talent. Over the past couple of years 
the company has released more than 40 albums by Italian jazz 
musicians, and the quality that runs through the catalogue has 
been astonishingly consistent. 

It’s hard to know where to start in dealing with such a pile of 
's, particularly as the Splasc(h) catalogue lists nearly 150 
ling for their label alone. The instrumentations 
ax and bass albums to piano trios, plenty of small 
groups and a few big-band dates. Geographically, the obvious 
centres of Rome and Milan are well covered, but so are Naples, 
Tuscany and Sardinia. 

We have to start somewhere. Let it be with another in the 
formidable line of Italian pianists, Arrigo Cappelletti. Reflectiom 
(Splasc(h) H134) is a trio set coloured by the influence of Paul 
Bley, although Cappelletti has a more romantic streak than Bley 
would perhaps allow himself. His three "Reflections" are slight, 

but the gem of the date is “Durate”, a superbly integrated piece. 
The same trio support trumpeter Diego Ruvidotti on Marestrale 
(HI 35), although the music there strikes me as a little too polite 
and formal; and the pianist co-leads a very good quartet date with 
saxophonist Roberto Ottaviano, Saniadhi (Hill). This is an 
album that sums up the modern Italian manner: thoughtful, 
detailed music that refines the component parts of the modal 
blowing session, improvisations growing naturally out of group 
interplay. In “Incipit”, for instance, the atmosphere changes 
completely in the transition from Ottaviano’s solo to Cappelletti’s 
feature. I doubt if any American group could match the light 
caress and chamber-like concentration they achieve in "Canzone". 

Guido Manusardi belongs to a slightly older generation, a 
post-bop pianist with romantic leanings. He turns up in five 
different contexts on Splasc(h) — as soloist in Love And Peace 
(HP02), in the trio for Outstanding (H115), in duo with 
saxophonist Gianni Basso on Maestro + Maestro (HI03), leading 
a quartet with trumpeter Marco Tamburini on Bra Session 
(HI25) and a quintet on the tantalisingly titled Bridge Into The 
New Generation (H102). I’m afraid I haven’t heard that one, or the 
duo set, but the others display a strong, hard-swinging sense of 
contrast. He likes to elaborate on a good melody: "On Green 
Dolphin Street” turns up twice, as does his own “Dany Tune”. 


Perhaps the trio date fine 

player to set the music or 
‘Mancini’ 


xds him at his most inventive, although 
dea of his composing. Tamburini isn’t a 
fire, but there are some agreeable 


Italy 
we could learn from here 
Pino Minafra is a wily 
session, Co/or/ (H108), 
Ladro” takes a mischievo is 
avant-garde mutterings, 
performed. Minafra can i 
wants to but is equally ; 

— “Canzona Monella’ 
most for its sense of a cor i| 
rhetoric. Pino is also one 
led by Stefano Maltese 
choked, scuffling solo on 
in the midst of a trencha u 
saxophonist, sounds well : 
European big bands, anc ; 
New Jungle Orchestra, 

Paolo Fresu is anotht r 
sessions he’s led for Splas c 
sound - on trumpet, 
always seems to have tin e < 
charmed touch. His solo>; 
phrases, no notes wasted 
in the manner of the bop-i 
found is his thrilling 
appearance with Cosmo Ii 
Voices (HI 10) features D iv 
quintet, and while the so( 
the others — his solo on 
Fresu is unfazed. But I 
music on Mamut (H127) 
impeccably crafted playi 
"Dedalo”. 

Antonello Salis is 
Hat Hut in the past, 
eclectic piano style, f 
great flair, but the li^ 
in-the-piano clunking t( 
irritating than imp 
Riccardo Fassi,_/c 
accordion and synthesiser 
impression. Fassi has a t i^ 
which includes good play 
al toman Sandro Satta • 


aceptat 


Followers of free: 
Schiaffini, a trombonis 
the past. Two recent 


on saxophonists), 
nd group leader. His quintet 
ky mixture of styles. “Pippo II 
through the jazz canon - 
, louche hard bop, boogie, all expertly 
Bowie-like inflections when he 
long notes and dreamy soliloquies 
that off. It’s a record which impresses 
there’s no gap-filling 
of the 10-strong Open Music Orchestra 
Hanging In The Sky (H139) - his 
“Miroir Oblique” is a gem of extremes, 
itly organised session. Maltese, a 
at home in the new tradition of 

record that can stand alongside 
loose Tubes or Vienna Art Orchestra, 
r free-spirited trumpeter. The three 
u c(h) reveal a player with a lovely, shiny 
trumpet and flugelhorn alike - who 
1 his side: a model of p>oise and 
s collections of rigorously honed 
which can still bubble with excitement 
■inclined Miles. One of the best I’ve 
outing on "Day And Night", a guest 
[ntini on Seeing The Cosmic (H121). Inner 
Liebman along with Fresu's regular 
ano player comes close to outclassing 
“Blues For You” is a tortuous wonder — 
prefer the trumpeter’s collection of theatre 
a display of little pieces with some 
ig, particularly on the opening 


ly know. He’s recorded for 
sure what to make of his intensely 
; solo set Salis! (H136) is executed with 
changes of mood and climate - from 
moony ballad interludes — is more 
His duo session with fellow pianist 
(HI 13), is similarly multicoloured, with 
parts, but again leaves no deep 
ig-band record, Tankio BandiHXOl), 
y^ers like trombonist Danilo Terenzi and 
streamlined charts, with solos to 


may also recognise Giancarlo 
who’s done his share of outre recordings 
ecords pitch him against two vocalists. 
With Lucilla Galeazzi )n Per Devozione (a record for once not on 
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Splasc(h) - it’s on Ismez IP 26008), the music's a bare soundscape 
of long tones and repeating phrases. Gaieazzi is a demure 
performer from the voice-as-instrument school, and despite its 
abstract nature the music has an oddly pastoral feel. 

With Tiziana Ghiglioni, the music's more like the off-centre 
ballad style that Norma Winstone specialises in. Schiaffini files 
away his more grotesque side and pieces together sonorous horn 
backdrops for Ghiglioni’s variations on "All Blues" and "When I 
Fall In Love”. She is a rather terse, unsweet interpreter who 
appears again on a session with the veteran freebop group Art 
Studio, OKd'e (H13.^), which leaves me rather cold. 


ing is frequently to 


-ariation from 


ister, and Spagnoli’s more 
me off- Eugenio Colombo 
me(H122), a solo sax recital, is flabby, indulgenr st 
ce provided principally by loi 



at work. Pietro Tonolo is one. I haven’t heard his one LP as 
leader, QuartehQuintet-Sextet (H105), but his appearances 
elsewhere suggest an authoritative figure not content with the 
usual tenor and alto models. His one solo on (brother?) Marcello 
Tonolo's D.O.C, (H119) is a lugubrious, uneasy offering, like a 
sad sack Joe Henderson, and he blusters through a beautifully 
bad-tempered solo on the complex title track on Luca Flores' 
Where Extremes Meet (H123 - ari excellent LP). He’s featured at 
greater length on a set by Five For Jazz, Live In Sanremn (HPO1), 
a tough blowing session that manages to eschew most of the 
cliches. Tonolo has a way of digging around the lower end of the 
tenor to give his playing an appealingly grouchy edge, and his 
occasional Altering only humanises his work. Altoman Massimo 
Urbani is similarly engaging on this record, a head-down, rather 
vicious player who makes up in feel what he might lack in finesse. 

Maurizio Caldura Nunez is the regular tenor- and 
sopranoman with Luca Flores’s group. On both Where Extreynes 
Meet and the earlier Sharp Blues he’s a powerhouse of ideas - big, 
bold phrases with an attractively scratchy tone on tenor, while on 
soprano he delivers a kind of scorched lyricism; purists may object 
to his very nasal tone, but it puts a drop of acid into the 
thoughtful compositions of pianist Flores (who seems to be a very 
useful player in his own right - Gino Pavan’s Dreams [H128] 
includes some delightful piano from him as well as the fine 
baritone and bass clarinet of Bruno Marini). You can also hear 
Nunez with the Lanfranco Malaguti Sextet on Tip Of The Hat! 
(H116), a stout-hearted set of freebop. 

One of the few players to make his way to the UK is Maurizio 
Giammarco, who played some London dates a couple of years 
back. The only record I have under his name is 1982’s Precisi/me 
Della Notte, on Riviera RVR-3, which suggests a gutsy, 
Rollins-like approach and a witty use of the quartet format - 
“Blue Tramonto” and “Night Pressure” have the burners full up, 
and it’s exhilarating stuff. It would be nice to welcome him back 
here. Maybe we’ll see Claudio Fasoli too, another tenorman 
acquiring a wider reputation. His quintet date For Once (H126) is 
a particularly stylish offering, drawing strength from Fasoli’s 
themes - brooding minor-key structures, shifts of rhythmic 
emphasis, a few twists of the unexpected given extra lilt by the 
two-bass team of Mario Vaggi and Piero Leveratto. 

that too much depends on the capabilities of individual players. 



locale producing some supirb music. Record distributors, concert 
promoters and fans alike shjould turn their attention this way. 


Splasc(h) has no official UI< 

(phone 0332/470448-031 

office at Via San G.B. De 


Colori, PinoMinafra(H10O 
Manwt, Paolo Fresu(H127 
Where Extremes Meet, Luca F o 
Soft Landing, Giannantonia di 
Samadhi, Cappelletti-Ottav a 


s(H123) 

/icenzo(H137) 
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BARRY 

WALLENSTEIN 

IN WORDS, OUT OF MUSIC 


"Oh he walked off the stage 
So what 

As soon as his solo was ofer 

Andthat'sa fact now . . . 

- Eddie Jefferson 



Barry Wallenstein is a uriter and poet with a long experience 
of working in the jazz environment. Jazz and poetry have 
many links between them, and there's much fresh interest in 
combining the two genres. In this two-part piece, Wallenstein 
himself offers a first-hand account of an unusual gig that 
took place in Lagos and then poses himself some questions 
about his life and work. 


It was just about 10 pm and the sultry heat of the Lagos day 
had moderated to that of a sauna. Once or twice a breeze did waft 
through the unwalled space of Tunde and Fran Kuboye’s 38 Club 
- a focus for jazz in this beleaguered but music-conscious city. 

carrying on to his own club, The Afrika Shrine. As a sax player 
he’s not amazing, but everyone who has seen or heard this 
Afro-Jazz performer wants to tell their friends about his music, 
his singing and his legendary entanglements with the police. 
When he enters the club the already electric atmosphere escalates, 

as by the man himself. 

Jazz 38 is not only about Fela; it is a place where Tunde and 
Fran head up a band they call The Extended Family Jazz Band. 
Members sit in and step out in as relaxed a manner as the few 
chickens who bebop along the edges of the stage. When I arrived 
Tunde was playing on electric bass, as if in rehearsal, a ballad I 

joined by a fine electric guitar and drummer and the tempo was 
further punctuated by fantastic bongos. Every once in a while the 
trumpet player reached in as if trying to learn the tune. It was a 
mellow introduction for the people filing in. 

At the end of his second number Tunde came down and walked 
in the direction of a curly-headed white man sitting with a 
well-dressed black woman who, 1 later found out, is the Cultural 
Attache for the US Embassy. I had hc^ard that a poet from New 
York had been invited by the Embassy and the University of 
Lagos to give a series of readings, so after I saw the studying of 
notes and handshaking I knew this was the man. 

I’ve always had strong reservations about the combination of 
jazz with poetry. Some musicians won't touch it, even if it pays 
well, and others will simply take the money. Often there is a 
pretence about it that goes beyond mere self-consciousness. And 
the poet frequently treats the music as a prop or background for 

From the minute this sallow-complexioned New Yorker 
started working with the band, one could tell there hadn’t been 


any real rehearsal. The players were tentative for the first poem, 
or maybe I should say song, for it was lyrical and short and 
delivered as a song, rhythmically and in a certain . . . pitch. No 
one in the room seemed to be listening. But soon, working 
mainly off Tunde's bass, the p>oet repeated the first lyric, 
“Footprints”, singing four or five lines at a stretch, and as he gave 
the lyric more emphasis the band responded. Together they 
expanded “Footprints” into a 12-15-minute blues. 

It wasn’t exactly a free blues they did together. The words 
established a rhythm, a melody or a running theme. It began — 
"She walks into my footprints”, da dah da dab dab dab daaaa, 
"curious everywhere I go” - and the trumpet played the phrase 
just as the poet, whose name had been announced as Barry 
Wallenstein, did it. They pulled in a few bars of "Fever” as the 
words came out: "And wbenei’er / bai'e fetvrlYes. in tbe middle of my 
fet'erlSbe takes my beat! And wears it for ber ownIHer own siveet own. " 
The voice is not sweet, a little nasal with a rasp, but the sense of 
rhythm and phrasing make it engage a large part of the audience, 
a milling array. 

The second tune was called "Lucky Man”, about someone 
“Very lucky” who is “a gentle terror, getting ahead”, maybe a 
yuppie in a “controlled skid”. He’s got a soft existence, even a 


: "U/ckylYon nenrskin a sbintHnrt a bairlOr Inither mon 
things aside!But take careilf yon don't cheat that Inckllt will kiss yon 
back!A ndyon 'll!Spend all of yonrll^st ten years!As somelOne other 
person's! Bad memory . . .! And that's !kick Inck." 

Voice and band actually composed the next piece, a satire 
called “Macho Mouth". Each verse was followed by lengthy 

original theme, obviously surprising the band. Then he walked 
off the stage. The band took the musical theme of "Footprints” 
and did an instrumental while Wallenstein looked more pic^ased 
at hearing this swinging rendition than when he introduced it 20 


A CONVERSATION WITH THE POET 


How long ham yon Imn playing with words and music? 


was pure accident. I was still in my teens, just starting to write 
and the jazz scene in Greenwich Village was happening in a pretty 
big way. A friend asked me if I'd like to read a few poems at this 
coffee house on West 4th Street. I said sure, 
way, but I remember at the 
exposing my, uh, whatever in public. This was around I960, the 
tail end of the Bc*at Generation poetry renaissance. Some records 
of jazz-poetry had already been made and it was a thing to do. 
When I arrived at the club I saw there was to be some music along 
with the poetry. A large man was standing by the upright bass 
apparently waiting for the three or four poets of the evening to 
come up. This is the way I met Charles Mingus. I felt star-stripck 
and unable to read my poems, but he must have said a few words 


I don’t remember if he said anything after, 
’ing that sound with me on stage — and that 
— I’ve nevet forgotten it. But that occasion was nothing 
thought of relating. I wasn’t writing the kind of Beat 
poetry that was in fashion and that seemed to feed off a 
coffee-house or jazz- :lub atmosphere. I wasn't even aware of the 
recordings of that; 

of those i 

BW: A poet Kenneth Patchen wasone-amusician introduced 
me to his work yearsllater. There were two albums, one done on 
the West Coast and lihe other in Canada. One has the Alan Neill 
Quintet — a very cool 50s sound - perfect for his understated 
delivery. Most impressive is how the music underscores the 
comedy in the poetry, humour that might be missed on a straight 
reading or on the page. For a lot of people, poetry seems to be a 
very solemn businesd. Once jazz is placed by it, all the ironies and 
mixed moods of a piece can become accessible. I think Patchen 
was one of the very b^st at this sort of collaboration. Kenneth 
Rexroth also made a few albums at around this same time, very 
much in the same gripove. 

Rexroth? I 

BW: Rexroth is regarded as something of a godfather to the Beat 
movement and his forays into jazz were just part of that overall 
populist spurt in thelUS poetry scene from about 1955 to around 
the mid-6()s. Of couilse Rexroth goes further back; he began as a 
Depression poet, a prbtest poet. Other connections between 
poetry and jazz go ba^k to the 30s and before. You could even 
include the raps and tsilly talk” of Dizzy Gillespie and Babs 
Gonzales; the word-i nprovs of Eddie Jefferson and the spoken 

“A Drum Is A Woma n”. 

In the 1930s Lang; ton Hughes performed with jazz and later 
never heard those records. 
Vachel Lindsay put some of his percussive 
poems to music - but they too never reached my ears. One album 
that is very special, it my view, is again by Mingus and the Jazz 
Workshop called The Clown., a long musical narrative with the 
poetry read or intone< by Jean Shepherd, the radio phenomenon 
of the 50s and 60s. 

Oh, one other reco d of the 50s surely worth a listen — if you 
the bc*at poet/novelist Jack Kerouac. He 


can ever find it - is bj 
recorded some of his \ oetry with 

of the cuts. Alien is p rifect on tl 


sensitive to the words 
they’d put this album I 
Well, how did you get, 
BW: After that bapti; i 
thing until years later 


established himself as 
And he sang the blues • 
been dead now for abqi 
friends and there were ( 


he late Zoot Sims and (of all 

s album - a real jazz player, ve 
ender and wacky in turns. 1 wi 


the way you're doing it now? 
m with Mingus I kinda forgot the whole 
Around 1968 I became friendly with a 
a jazz singer had he not 


part of the folk-rock scene by the later 60s. 
I’m talking about Tim Hardin. He’s 
7 years. Drugs . . . Anyway, we became 
occasions when he’d accompany my words 
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with his guitar - we once did it for about 40 people who’d come long after, this time with (Charles on saxes and Bill Chelf (now 
back to his apartment on Horatio Street in the Village after a 
concert at the Bitter End. I was fascinated by him. 

BW: Well, sort of, but I was too middle-class and involved in my 
own things to allow my life to be totally dominated by him . . . 

Anyway, I used to go to his recording sessions at Columbia and 


e. I'm 

He was an inspiration to me in those days, from the Woodstock 
Festival to 1971 or thereabouts when he moved to England. 1 
only saw him one time after that, in concert again in the Village, 
this time looking a little punk. Then he moved back to the West 
Coast and out. 

Did he spedfically influence the way yon write poetry-' 

BW: Well, I remember he made up a lyric— I don’t think it was 
ever recorded - which had the lines, "The poetry's nowhere! If the 
musics not there. " That’s so true. Of course if the poetry is there 
then the music will be there whether or not played music is 
accompanying the words. Poetry is, after all, “language musically 
employed”, as some book once told me. After Tim moved away I 
happened to be visiting a friend. Bill Chelf, who was playing 
piano in Bermuda, around 1975. He’d been with Tim at 
Woodstock and for some years after that. In Bermuda we made a 
tape, just piano and drums and did one or two performances at a 
local club. That was the real beginning of my taste for the 
collaboration. 


working in Nashville) cams 
Steig on flute (another coi 
Jeff Meyer on percussion. 

Do you always prefer reading 
without? 

BW: I sometimes don’t. T i 
distract from the words — 
make no sense at all. Each 
rehearse, is an experiment. 


; is always the risk the music will 
I’ll be drowned out or that it will 
e, no matter how carefully we 
We never know how it’ll work out 


Back in New York I got in touch 
called his old friend Stanley Cowell anc 
album. At that point I had no idea of I 
producer, etc. But soon after we made a ; 
began a working relationship with a g 
the “free” school of jazz, Charles Tyler 
musical impression with Albert Ayler. 
at a jazz loft on 17th Street called The Br 
joined us —Dave Baker, Fred Hopki 
Ferucci and many others. Charles and 
jazz-poetry combo into such diverse se 
community centres, colleges, high schools, drug-rehab centres 
(where we enjoyed our strongest responses) and 
collaboration got us into venues neither 
worked in. 

Have you done this sort of performance in England as well? 

BW: Yes, a number of times, and I’ve been fortunate enough to 
work with an extremely fine, sensitive sax player, Mike Hobart, 
and a wonderful piano player, Leon Cohen. 

BW: Not exactly. The feeling (and some of the poems) arc 
different. Charles ran a small jazz label called AK-BA Records. It 
was this company that produced my first album with Stanley and 
Cecil called Beast Is. Many of the poems on this album were from 
my first book. Beast Is A Wolf With Brown Fire. My second book 
came out in '82 and AK-BA Records put out a second album not 


1 Cecil McBee and he 
we talked about doing an 

at baritone sax player of 
We started doing concerts 

were able to take the 
ings as churches. 


The 

of us alone would have 


the truth, and when fully 
and often out of the artist’s \ 
Is the jazz-poetry scene revivin i . 


have thought that poetry C' )uld be entertaining. The prejudices 
against poetry are vast and 
On top of that, I feel poetr 
improvisation. 

What do you mean? 

BW: Well, there is a 
his interview albums, 
to a very hip jazz sax playe 
recommend formal 
says the hipster, “you just 
moment,” says the straighi 
horn player, but what aboi t 
blow is a blow. ” “Hmmm, 
blow. There must be a pr 
Actually, it’s very fu 


erful story by Lenny Bruce on one of 
ight radio interviewer is talking 
interviewer asks if he’d 
i education for a young player. “No,” 
leed a place to blow.” “Wait a 

‘that would make sense for a 




“Hey m; 


the record, but I feel Bruce 


understood the deeper nati re of jazz and poetry. The blow refers 


these arts, both born out ol communal experience, both telling 


r jalised, both made for others’ pleas 
nething like in the Beat period? 


in the same r lickey way. But it is happening for 
? making records are in the 
I Horovitz, one of the “underground” 
poets of Great Britain, has 5een doing the poetry/music thing for 
about 20 years and is still d oin^ - — 



’. The whole performance-art 
y along into its clubs and lofts. 

And there is even more recc rding lately than in the 50s. Jayne 
Cortez has made three or fo ir albums already. The first is a classic 
with just her poetry and tht bass of Richard Davis. The Last Poets 
/ery popular just a few years ago — more like rock poetry or 
funk poetry, but in the samle ball park. Even Archie Shepp recites 
his poetry (for better or worte) along with his jazz. 

Yes, it’s still happening, not very visibly for many, but when 
it’s live and in the right settling, this combination will turn 
for a new 
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techniques of Corea and Hancock, tf 




music here is interesting in a scratchy, irritable 
sort of way: Gilmore’s harried improvisations 

Murray would have been, but his sudden, 
fizzing cymbals and drums pitch the 
momentum somewhere between freedom and a 

unsettled inventiveness prevails in their 
playing. Unlike the earlier the 

lot of gigs together. MFraf'imnh was tentative, 

weightless, mysterious freefall of parrs. The 20 
minutes of “Interplay” offer every shade of 

on a hairline; but "After*Dark" and “One In 
Four" find a bolder shape in their shorter 
length. Surman and Frisell are the melodic 

Motian, though, are the rc-al moving forces. 

If the Steeplechase album sc*cms to contain 

more crisply forward than on the other records. 
Lundgaard is accomplished but conventional - 
his walking response to "Ictus" is much less 

himself. The rubato of “All The Things" and 
the octave playing of "If I Loved You" include 

Bley doesn’t approach the notes until the final 


J* ii 

Ms 


PlNSKl Zoo 
Rari- Brkkds 

(Dug-Out Records PINS 006) 


Wesley Bingham (b); Tim Bullock (d). 

Like In All tracks are short. Th 

to the good: Pinski Zoo’s strength does no 
in the Traneish jams of the early albums, I 


dirc-ction of Latin-tinged supper-club “funk" 
when there is so much to explore in Ornette's 
free examination of contemporary dance musi 

"Nathan’s Song” is a characteristically 
Ornetteish shuffle, a slow nursery-rhyme 

Transylvanian vamp (a heavy funk bassline rt 
backwards). There is none of Ornette's 
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New from Quartet ■ The first major study of Anthony Braxton’s music ■ Also includes foreword by Braxton ■ 
Interviews with Marilyn Crispell ■ Mark Dresser ■ Gerry Hemingway ■ 16 pages of photos ■ Over 30 illustrations 
and musical examples ■ Discography ■ Complete, illustrated catalogue of Braxton’s compositions, 1966-86 ■ 

432pp, £20 ■ hb 0 7043 2620 } ■ Quartet Books, 27 Goodge Street, London WiP IFD (tel: 01-636 3992) ■ 
































JAZZ, ROCK, & STUDIO MUSIC 
_ SUMMER SCHOOL _ 

Guildhall School of Music & Drama, London 
Sunday 31 July-Friday 5 August 1988 

- also - 

INTRODUCTION TO JAZZ 
& IMPROVISATION 
Friday 29 July-Saturday 30 July 1988 


GOSPEL MUSIC WORKSHOP 
with L.D. FRAZIER 
Saturday 30 July 1988 

courses feature PROFESSIONAL tutors including: Scott Slromr 
lin Tavlor Don Rendell, Phil Lee, Brian Abrahams, Worma Winstoi 



Concurrent INTENSIVE WORKSHOPS in 
i. Advanced Arranging 
ii. Recording Engineers' Workshop 

ACCOMMODATION AVAILABLE 
For more information regarding these exciting courses 
please contact: CHERYL KING - 0483 300327 
JRSM Summer School, PO Box 75, Guildford GU2 5LN 



291 PENTONVILLE ROAD . - ^ 
LONDON N1 9NP Vw 

01 278 8623 

THE FOLLOWING IS 
NEW RELEASES 

W1 SONNY ROLLINS; Dancing In The Dark (MILESTONE) £7.00 
W2 ZOOT SIMS/BOB BROOKMEYER: Tonites Music Today (STORYVILLE) £5.80 
W3 STAN GETZ: In Paris 1958/59 (ROYAL) £9,90 
W4 PAUL BLEY/JESPER LUNDGAARO: Live Again (STEEPLECHASE) £7. 

W5 THELONiOUS MONK: The London Connection Voi. 1 (BLACK LION) £5 
W6 MIKE PYNE/DON WELLER: A Little Blue (“"« 

W7 JOHN HICKS: ni Give Yo '' -• 


1 BILL EVANS: Live In Paris; 


1 ZAWINULSYNDICAl 



___\T AND SHARP) £13.10 

; Dolphy. Gerry Mulligan, Phil 
tTY ROGERS; The Wizard Of ( 
wi / jumN ABERCROMBIE: Getting There (tUM) tr.iu 
W18 STEVETIBBEnS:Yr(ECM)£7.10 
W19 KEITH JARRETT: Still Live (2LPs) (ECM) £12.10 
W20 PAUL BLEY; wJohnSurman (ECM) £7.10 
W21 SUN RA: The Sun Myth (ESP) (MAGIC MUSIC) £4.95 
W22 SUN RA: Dancing Shadows (ESP) (MAGIC MUSIC) £4.95 
W23 SUN RA: Cosmic Equatio (ESP) (MAGIC MUSIC) £4.95 
W24 SIDNEY BECHET: At StoryviHe (BLACK LION) £5.80 
W25 STEVE LACY: Hocus Pocus (DISQUES CREPUSCULES) £6.50 
POSTAGE; 1 LP £1.00; 2 LPS £1.50; 3 LPS £1.75; 4 or more 


COMBO IMPROVISATION CLINIC 

at GOLDSMITH'S COLLEGE, London SE14 
Sunday 14th to Friday 19th August 1988 
For the fifth successive year JAMEY AEBERSOLD 
leads a faculty of 11 top American jazz educators in a 
six-day intensive jazz improvisation workshop. 

Tutors: Jamey Aebersold, Pat laBarbera, George Bouchard, 

Mike Tracy, Shelly Yeolin - saxes: Bobby Shew - brass: 

Sieve Erquiaga, Scott Henderson - guitar: Dan Haerte, 

Phil de Greg - piano: Todd Coolman - bass: 

Ed Soph - diums. 

With tutor-supervised small group sessions, 
instrumental master classes and daily theory 
classes that cover a range of topics including 
soloing over chord changes, ear-training, 
transcribing solos, bass line construction, 
effective practice, the 11, V7, 1 progression, etc. 
etc., this course offers a unique opportunity for 
all musicians - from beginners to advanced, 
frontline or rhythm section players - to develop 
their jazz skills under expert guidance. 

Send now for prospectus! 

International Jazz Federation 
13 Foulser Road, London SW17 8UE 
(Tel: 01-767-2213) 


LesteiBoMn^ 



Thursday 9 June • 8.00pm 

Royal Festival Hall.. 

J jij'Xti' Tickets £8.00 £7.00 £6.00 

r eci s I Kl FHOM BOX OFFICE 928 3191 (CREOIT CARO BOOKINGS 928 8800) ''.Tl 

• TB 439 3371 KEITH PROWSE 741 8989 • PREMIER 240 0771 • STARGHEEN 734 8932 






























Herbie Nichols 
The Complete Blue Not 
Recordings 
(Mosaic MR5-118) 


on is with Sonny Rollins. Comparing, 


The other side of my early if incompetent 
nearly 30 years now, so on one point I can give 

repeated listening, both for study and for 
plc*asure. Given the price of this set (around 
£60) the music’s ability to endure perhaps 
becomes a consideration in the investment. 


Tnvi; R > 

Primilif , Q//rO • 

Herbie Nichols (p); Teddy Kotick (b); Max 


status only after his 


ite Albert McCarthy, who was in 
>ns to Herbie’s slim discography (a 


me where I’d got it wrong. He was right, too 
for he was not only a remarkable pianist and 

talent. This is not surprising, because there is 
in his work that ability to process what you’re 

together with the ability to refer back again ai 
out whole, theme and variations seamlessly 


ed for five i 


ch LPs. T 


12-inc 


It that the final album, the 
-inch "Herbie Nichols Trio" was compiled 
m all of the last thrc*e sessions. Therefore 


lis is the final, and extended to 


sidelong glances, at Mi 

was a ‘New York style’ to which they all 


of the piano c 




“Hangover Triangle" is a perfect instance. A 
redundant, and the music looks forward to 
1960s. Yet generally the bass is integral; 


producer at this point - he generally got thi 
best out of people. Maybe the best availabk 


jositions. Many of them are fre 
including a wonderful readir 
jse Party Starting". Most of tb 
ilready hooked will have been robb 


(Leo Records LR 153) 


C^e’ve heard the voice before. There’s that 

It of stylistic character, to take on a myriad 
There seems little point in close analysis of 


c partially improvised) and 
of poetry as such. The voice ranges from a cool, 

nistic chant, the sound of drums in the 


uional passages and pure spells; there arc 
oints of kinship with Kenneth Patchen and 
Frank O’Hara; there is a hint of Robert Ashley 

^le colour of ideas and the intensity of delivery 
:vcn in quiet passages) are entirely Taylor’s, 

1 black American verse/song from Langston 
nd Larry Neal, to The Last Poets. 

1 together even through some 


lurkyresoli 
Dgic. Its me 


lay well be 






Soundcheck 






very interesting things going on, many, 

competence and vocabulary. 

At a guess, Jewish liturgical and folk i 
play some part in the conception. There’: 



>ic is also guilty of a 




Saqqara Dogs 
Thirst 

(Pathfinder Records PTF 8713) 


(Pathfinder Records PTF 8658) 

Acms ThtSky,Sister, Dense Prom Birth-, Gnenwic 


Saqqara Dogs are a beautiful, not to say 
bizarre marriage between the post-everything 

Babel-ing rhythms of Northern Africa and 
India. A tribalised amalgam of NewYork 
historicity, both Sync 66 (aka Chris 

urban pedigrees, spiralling outwards from 
various permutations of the James Chance/ 


founding her seminal Californian art gruppcn 

VO, the EP Wnr/e/ Crunch hits the 
: of forbidden yearning, while orhc 

inute swc'cp between the first world and th( 

shifted away from rock. Polyrhythmic, 

same road World Crunch began. The sound is 


Saqqara Dogs have carved themselves out 

Saqqara Dogs have defamiliarised the genre. 


L VHiL El’Zabar’s The Ritual 
Kind OfGrcxjve 
(Sound Aspects SAS 016) 


ured "The Opening", a duo for bass and 


merican heritage, and his stringent 
ipropriate choice. 

al feeling of deliberately imposed order, from 
a nd "Occ-an Deep" to the increasingly denser 


ipulsively choppy bass line in t 
I mprovisation on “Freedom Of Speech" whic 












Soundcheck 



Fast Licks 

VARIOUS: The Great Composer Tiny 
Bradshaw (The Official Record Company 
SING655). Presumably released in 1958 
on Bradshaw’s death ("A Tribute To The 


from jazz-rock through free to straightforward 
Stroman's students provide a tight, enjoyable 


Carmichael to Ian Carr's funky tit 
Sweet And Tears alumnus Lou Ma 


emphatic and clean. The tenors (Red Prysock, VARIOUS: The : 

th^ With titles like "Soft", “Off And On", 

Bradshaw majored in psychology (Wilberforce 


personally compiled by Charly Records bo; 


Unive 


GUILDHALL JAZZ BAND: Midnight Oil 


Archie Shepp. Two highlights are a spirited 

Hawk on "B<xJy And Soul". As definitive as 






S o 


Compact Discs 

capacity is meant to be one of the benefits of 
the medium. But how many records can 

trough. The 'bonus' tracks which 


pad 


I'm pleased, for ins 




Of CAtf//ge-(5017-35; playing time 49-10). 
Abetting Friedman’s vibes are the rhythm 
players Geri Allen. Anthony Cox and Ronnie 

Mingus In E/lnpt (ENJ A 3077-38; 60.16) is 
nearly 23 minutes of "G(K)d Bye Pork Pit- 

scrappy performance is an Eric Dolphy solo 




Bluebird have a n 




McCOY TYNER © COfflPflajflZZ 



sessions with Bill Harris, Ben Webster, Teddy 

two of the band sides have Gerry Mulligan 
arrangements, including “Disc Jixkcy Jump". 
The Buddy Rich disc (H33 295-2; 57.59) is 




The pick on CD-only this month is McCoy 
Tyner, Lit e At The M/nidam Exchange Cafe 
(Kingdom CD Gate 7021; 60.28), recorded in 

D)uis Hayes. For once, the extra length only 
adds to the overwhelming punch of McCoy on 



My clear favourite, though, is 

from the big-band blues of “Sent For You 
Yesterday " to the wishful crooning of "Surry 


■nuddy. Here are five 

"Jl^eory Of An (ND 86286; 53.0.3) is by his’57 

Morgan, Melba Liston, Sahib Shihab and Cecil 

ms" is a staggering flight. Red Norvo’s 
A AlrW(ND 86278; 57.15) is three 


Edison, Ben Webster, Shorty Rogers, Tt 
payers. Fa« WaUer’s The Joint IsjLph 


Duke Ellington's Strayhorn tribu 
\\,ciHis Mother Called Him Bill (ND 86287 
.22) includes four new pieces, "Smada", 

'I fidriff, "My Little Brown Book" and a 


:cle for Billy Harper and David Sanborn. In 



Sound 


ambiguous motto for a nation. Out of 
many, one what.^ It’s characteristic that 
at the poles of American culture and 
with remarkably little in between, 
should be assimilation (one folk) and 
radical individualism (one man, alone, 
contra mundum). 

Ives is the great outsider of 
American music; it’s as well to 
remember that his fame is 
posthumous. After him, there are only 
a handful permitted to come above 
ground. Cage has become a kind of 
licensed fool to the musical 
establishment, admirable in his way, 
but hardly lacking attention and 
understanding. Men like Carl 
Ruggles, Conlon Nancarrow and 
Harry Partch, as befits those wonderful 
names, join Natty Bumppo out at the 
edges. 

Californian Partch represents an 

and philosophical chestnut that every 
composer pursues an “ideal” 
instrument perfectly instinct with his 
music and precisely attuned to his 
imagination. Few have accepted that 
challenge as radically as Partch. Where 
Phil Glass puts a legalistic inhibition 
on who plays his music, Partch 
imposes a more profound one. 
Ironically, he’s been denied the usual 
posthumous “discovery”; his 
marginality isn’t a function of his 
“difficulty”, but now of his absence 

Born in Oakland at the beginning of 
the century, he was self-taught, 
sufficiently so wholly to miss the usual 
ground rules. By his and the century’s 
30s, he was beginning to adapt 
instruments. The accompanying 
booklet to the definitive Partch 
recording, the ritual Delusion Of The 
Fury (ChS 30576) includes colour 


OUT 

LINES 

A new space in record 
reviews. This month 

Brian Morton 

looks at the work of 

Harry Partch, 

the US composer who 
invented his own 
instruments and devised 
his own 43-tone octave. 


guitar. Partch, though, was less 

missionaries to the East, even 
sceptically Christian rhetoric came 
naturally. The theoretical fruits of his 
experiments appeared in Genesis Of A 
M//jK (l949and 1974), cited 
elsewhere as Genesis Of A New Musii\ as 
significant a piece of theoretical 

understood, as George Russell’s Lydian 
Chromatic, Ornette’s Harmolodics or 

Partch’s new music, based on an 
interest in the “corporal” dimension of 
performance and reception, depended 
on a 43-note octave, symmetrically 
disposed and close in kind to the 
Ptolemaic just intonation. This is the 
essence of what is heard (and seen) on 
Delusion, and it’s interesting to point 
out that the word chosen is not 
/Vlusion. This called for a whole battery 
of self-designed idiophones and 
adaptations, most exotically the 
massive Marimba Eroica, the 
harmonium-based Chromelodeons, the 
Zymo-Xyl, and the Quadrangularis 
Reversum. 


Partch followed the path limned by 

Workers Of The World and in the 
wilder parts of Bukowski and 
Pynchon. Oneofhis major pieces — 
ivry Pynchonesque — is a setting of 
“Eight Hitchhiker Inscriptions From A 
Highway Railing At Barstow, 
Carlifornia”, which you’ll find along 
with “Daphne Of The Dunes” and 
"Castor And Pollux” on The World Of 
Harry Partch (CBS MS 7207). The 
other “road” pieces, "US Highball”, 
the San Francisco “Setting OfThe 
Cries Of Two Newsboys On A Foggy 
Night” and “Depression Message From 

convincing musical responses to the 
historical conditions of the early 
194 ()s, by which time most of the left 


Rather than be imprisoned by 
another man’s system, Partch made his 
own. He’s a natural anarchist both in 
the range of his resources and the 
application of his senses. Much like 
Braxton’s mythomachy, the narrative 
of Delusion only matters as a kind of 
armature for the musical bulk fleshed 
out on it. There’s nothing totalising 
about either and there’s even 
something gently subversive and 
obliquely satirical in calling a tuned set 
of chimes made out of bell-jars "Cloud 
Chamber Bowls”. 

Partch achieved some sort of 
primitive fusion rather than an avant- 
garde fission. When he died in 1974 
much of his work died with him - no 
dangerous legacy — since it was, like 
Beuys's art-practice, largely dependent 
on his presence. To leave only an 
“example” and not a school is the trick 
and the perfect contribution of a man 
who coaxed his music out of the next to 
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Supplies at 
World Headquarters 
continue to dwindle. 

Many numbers will soon 
be sold out, for ever. 

They will be gone, 
finished. 

Avoid future agony — 
get your missing 
back issues now. 

THE FOLLOWING 
ARE STILL AVAILABLE; 


■ Metheny, Geor 
6 Cab Calloway, CHfFo 
Ray Charles, Jo 
Sonny Rollins, 

20 Art Blakey, Hank M 

21 ChetBakef 

22 John Coltrane, Nat 

23 Loose Tubes, Bill Las 

25 Courtney Pine, Paul 

26 Lester Young, Gerry 


28 A 


r Pepper, Tere 


.50) 


31 Herbie Hancc 

32 Django Bates 

33 Sonny Rollin 
34/35 Lester Bov 
{double issue. 

37 Bobby McFerrin, Hi 


43 Pat Metheny, Rob 
45 Michael Brecker, 
46/47 Courtney Pine 
(double issue, £2.50) 


48 Joe Heni 


, John Stevens 

•enson, Derek Bailey 
Brown, Anthony Braxton 
lore, Herbie Nichols 
^cFerrin, Tommy Chase 
an Sax, Slim Gaillard 
[jibley, Ganelin Trio 
‘1 Nyman, Latin Jazz 
Davis, James Ulmer 
I, Anita O’Day 
rcrombie, Sidney Bechet 
Motian, George Coleman 
[ulligan, Sun Ra 
lllanchard, Peter Cusack 
,nink, Billy Cobham 
Schlippenbach, The Fall 
in Zorn, Toru Takemitsu 
Redman, Tony Oxley 
Brubeck, Beat People 

rd Marsalis, Dexter Gordon 

ip Bent, Bill Frisell 
ton Hawes, John Lurie 
ne Shorter, Bhundu Boys 
ns, Tadd Dameron 
lie Haden, Charlie Rouse 


:Johnson, Albert Collins 
c Dolphy, Lindy Hoppers 
^il Taylor, Roland Kirk 

Oliver, Herman Leonard 
ni Kuhn, Clark Tracey 
my Smith. 50 Players 
Evans, Andy Kirk, Roland P( 


WIRE 


ALL ISSUES ARE £1.70 
This includes UK post. C ve 
(£.1.00 for double issues) >r 


\CH EXCEPT WHERE NOTED. 
;rseas: please remit £2.20 per copy 
£3.20 (£3.70 for double issues) 


Units G&H, 

115 Cleveland Street, 
London WIP 5PN. 










Mail Your Wail To 











































































THEiONIOUSMONK 
WES MONTGOMERY 
. ART PEPPER 
EDITH PIAF 
NINA SIMONE 


ERICDOLPHY 
Bl LI EVANS 


LEADBELLY 


BILLIE HOLIDAY 
MAHALIA JACKSON 


Classic 

JAZZ COLLECTIONS 

at a special price on 
Compact Disc 
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